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HERE SHALL YOUNG GENIUS WING HIS EAGLE FLIGHT, RICH DEW-DROPS SHAKING FROM HIS PLUMES OF LIGHT. 
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THE CASKET. | tocks; and he beheld for a moment the twinkle of the | of mortality. The boy leaped over the obstruction, 
aa jlight footsteps, mm the casual breach of a sunbeam |and stooped to seize it; but it vibrated for an instant 


|through the foliage, on the dark ground of the vistas ithe splendid pennons which served it for sails, and 


before him. These visions passed away, and in their | rose swiftly and far above the head of the disappoint- 
ZAMOR. | place seemed sweeping through the distant obscurity led pursuer. He looked after it for a few seconds, and 
| of the thicket the pomp and triumph of Bacchus—the | Lacon bayed fiercely at the soaring insect; but his 
‘youth with arms and wine-cups, and baskets of gor- | owner stooped again to the relic; for, when he had 
| geous fruits unknown to Europe, the dark eyes and previously bent toward the butterfly, he had seen what 
river, lay slumbering in breezy dimness ; but the sky glowing limbs of damsels, whose wreaths of oriental | appeared to be metal shining on the turf. It was a 
was blue and bright around the breasts and peaks of flowers shook fragrance through the air, while swiftly |large gold coin which lay between the teeth of the 
the mountains, except where broad white clouds, float- | and gracefully they flung aloft and struck together |skull. The device of an eye within a circle was dis- 
their ringing cymbals, ancient Pan with a world of tinctly visible on one side, and on the other was traced, 
|merriment in his pipe, and, amid a tumult of green in the oldest character Alexander had ever seen, the 
coronals and wild exultations, the young conqueror) word Zamon. 

himself drawn forward by his lions, with the pride of|| He restored the coin to its place; but, such was his 
a hundred victories on his brow, and the joyousness) recollection of the occurrence, that the signet where- 





FROM BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


Tue air was basking in the noontide among the 
hills that are traversed by the rapid Erigon. The 
woody sides of the valleys which opened upon the 





ing high and swift between them and the sun, varied 
the landscape by occasional sweeps of shadow. The 
sparkling and winding water flowed silently along 
the green bases of the eminence, and its surface was 
marked by nothing but the differences of colour oc- 
casioned by the wind and stream, and by the fresh- 


looking islets of water-plants, or the trunk of a tree) 
rolling down the current, and showing its brown| berries, half hid among their foliage, that not a trace motto Zamor. 


branches, or the white rent of its stem, among the| of its myriad death-stains was visible. They gleamed — 

shining ripples. Down one of the glens which de- fora moment from the recesses of the green maze on! The youth was a youth no more. He was, in all 
scend toward the stream, a boy of thirteen or four- the eye of the dreaming boy; and why should not he the vigour and beauty of manhood, a sovereign and 
teen years of age was slowly wandering. He was tall, 0 be the conqueror of Asia, and his banners return a conqueror, and roamed no longer in the woods of 
and of a noble presence. His open and up-turned| ©Ver the Hellespont, laden and glittering with the Macedonia, but in the deep gloom of an Indian forest. 
brow was surrounded with careless ringlets of light SPo!ls of the Euphrates and the Indus? He had outstripped his train in the eagernesss of the 


of a hundred vintages on his lips, and a spear so often! with, in after years, he sealed Hephestion’s lips, bore 
washed in wine, and so clustered with grapes and ivy | the device of a butterfly poised upon a skull, with the 





brown hair, and was shaded by a low cap or bonnet, He rose while he thought it, so hastily that his dog chase; and, when the thick jungle prevented him 
in which he wore an eagle’s feather. His dark co- gave a slight cry at feeling the pull which his collar from continuing his course on horseback, he leaped 
loured kirtle descended to his knee, over trowsers) received from the arm of his master, who stept for- from the saddle, and pierced his way on foot. His 
which left the leg exposed above the sandal. A belt ward eagerly for an instant, while his right hand mantle was now of regal splendour, and his light hel- 
of wolf's skin sustained a short sword, and confined grasped the spear with an energy indicating, even met was encircled with a slender diadem of gold. 
his dress around the waist; and he led with the left then, how bold would be the spirit, and how wide the ‘The garment which fell from under his inlaid cuirass 
hand, in a twisted chain of gold, a large and power- fame, of Alexander the son of Philip. to his knee, was interwoven with silver thread, and 
ful dog, while, in his right, he carried a strong hunt-|| He walked forward for a few minutes with boyish his sandals were studded with jewels. His lips had 
ing spear, the point of which gleamed like a star above impetuosity, when his attention was diverted by see- gained the firm expression of will and power, and 
his head. His features were of a regular and spirited ing a large blue butterfly, which flew across his path. thought had left its stamp upon his forehead. 
beauty ; and his quick eye perpetually glanced from He freed from the collar the chain which held Lacon, | He speedily penetrated through the thicket which 
the path he was pursuing to the mountains round him) and pursued the insect; while the dog, in imitation had interrupted him, and found himself in a litde 
and the skies beyond. He proceeded in his devious of his master, rushed barking, and eager in pursuit glade, surrounded by spreading trees. He stood still, 
and negligent course, now sinking into thought, now of the same wandering object. [It led him among the and gazed for a moment; and it seemed to him that 
rushing and leaping over rocks and bushes, while the hills which he had before left, never coming within he heard, not far off, the half-stifled sobs of sorrow, 
dog sprang up, and barked, and sported round him, his reach, but never mounting so far away as to make He moved in the direction of the sound, and, after 
till he reached an irregular and broken wood, which him relinquish the pursuit. It flew at last over the pushing through a screen of bushes, found himself 
spread, though with many intervals, along the green | edge of a precipice into a broken and narrow del]; ;near an old man, who knelt upon the ground, close 
banks of the river. || but the fearless and active boy dropped from the verge, to the trunk of a great tree; and, while his clasped 
The boy threw himself under the shade of an oak, | and, after scrambling for a minute or two among the | hands trembled on his shuddering breast, the tears fell 
where he had a glimpse of the cool water among the rocks and bushes, reached the end of the descent. It thickly from his eyes. He wore the dress of a Brah- 
stems of the trees; and his canine friend couched | was a wild and lonely hollow, on the steep banks and | min. Beside him lay the corpse of a girl, apparently 
quietly by his side, now looking up into his face, now narrow area of which the pine and the cypress rose |twelve or thirteen years of age. Though her skin 
rubbing his legs with its nose, and wagging its bushy | above the thick under-growth of weeds, shrubs, and | was rather more dusky than that of Europeans, she 
tail, now closing its eyes, and sinking with a sigh into flowers. The insect still hovered before its pursuer ; | was very beautiful in the eyes of the king. Her round 
a tranquil doze. The youth, too, was so still, that | and, after a few steps, he found that he had followed | and shining limbs were of the most exquisite delicacy ; 
he might have been thought to slumber, had not his, it into an ancient cemetery. The tombs seemed to ithe long black hair, wreathed with white flowers, fell 
restless glances indicated a stir within. It was, in-|) have been mouldering in neglect for centuries, and |loose over her maiden bosom, which had ceased to 
deed, a mind not formed for inactivity; but its pre- | merely a few irregular mounds, and broken frag- jheave with the breath of life. An arrow had pierced 
sent thoughts were rather the overflowing and sport | ments of walls, remained. Beyond one of these relics | her through the body, and the blood had flowed to 
of its vigour, than the application of it to any definite | of building, now covered with different vigorous creep- \| the knees of the old man, and stained his garments, 
end. He remembered the oracles which had spoken | ers, the bright blue wings disappeared. He went to|| He was a father wailing over his murdered child. 
among the ancient oaks of Epirus, till he almost heard, the spot, and found that, beyond the dilapidated wall, Alexander silently approached, and saw, that on 
the promise of his own greatness sounding from the | the sun streamed in upon a little patch of grass. Here’ the left breast of the lovely form, in which the heart 
trees, while they trembled and rustled around and/| the insect had poised itself upon a human skull, half}no longer stirred, a blue butterfly had placed itself 
above him. And then came imaginations of the) covered with moss, and crowned by a natural wreath |The agony and tears of the parent did not disturb it 
Dryads, the forest spirits, so beautiful and so capri-| of trailing honey-suckle. Thus was perched the beau- || He touched the hair and fingers of the body with a 
cious, who were accustomed to fly from men, and) tiful and airy creature he had been chasing, with its lcrembling affection, and gazed at it long and passion- 
dedicate their loveliness to the green-wood shade. As/|| azure fans expanded, and glittering in the sunshine. || ately; and then again his whole frame was shaken 
the breeze moved the shadow of some branch, he} It seemed the immortal Psyche, the spiritual life, | and he burst into a paroxysm of grief. As the king 
started to think that he saw the waving of the airy! waiting to take wing from amid the dust and deca ldrew near, the insect rose and soared away to the 
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heavens. Alas! that, like it, the corpse could not 
raise itself from the dust it adorned, and move again 
in all the vivacity and grace of its former existence! 

The conqueror spoke in a low, reverential, and 
symipathising voice, to the bereaved father. The old 
man started at the sound, rose to his feet, and shook 
off, as far as nature permitted him, the tokens of his 
agony. Alexander asked him by what misfortune he 
had lost his daughter. * The soldiers,”’ replied the 
Brahmin, “ of the insane and cruel invader who has 
attacked our country, seized my child, and would 
have detained her, but that she escaped by flight 
from their hands, when one of them shot an arrow, 
which slew my beautiful and my beloved.” * [swear 
hy the gods, they shall be punished; but do you know, 
old man, to whom you speak, that you thus venture 
to calumniate the great Alexander?” * If I could 
not judge by the vulgar signs of those gay and fan- 
tastic trappings, I should yet recognise the eyes which 
so readily glare, the brow that contracts, with passion. 
These all mark the man who has been accustomed to 
omimand others, but not hunself.”” This isa sight,” 
replied the king, pointing to the dead body, * which 
*Itisa sight, 


prompts me to forgive your boldness.” 
QO king 


» 


which should rather teach you that I do not 


need your forgiveness. You have robbed my earthly 


existence of its charm and glory—TI[ care not how soon), 


it may end.” 
pleased Callisthenes. What is your name and con- 
dition?” “Tam called Sabas; and, after having 
travelled over many countries, and learned your lan- 
guage inthe Lesser Asia, f have lived, and been hap- 
py—here he faltered, and looked at his child—* at 
the tomb of the sage Zamor.” 

The warrior started at the name, and asked of Sa- 
bas who was Zamor. ‘The Brahmin replied, that he 
had lived many ages before, and had been a mighty 
conqueror; but that, after overruning half the earth, 
he had flung away at once the sceptre and the sword, 
and betaken himself to a life of meditation and bene 
volence. The old man went on to say, that the king 
would learn more from the chief of the Brahmins, 
who attended the tomb, and to him Sabas brought 
Alexander. 

The ancient teacher to whom the Grecian com- 
mander was thus introduced, trembled in his pre- 
sence, and, on his demanding to know something 
more with regard to Zamor, replied, that, in addition 
to what Sabas had told him, the following informa- 
tion was all he could supply :—** The venerated being 
in question had employed the latter moments of his 
protracted life in giving directions as to the place and 
manner in which his ashes were to be disposed of ; 
ind, in his volume of pure morality and sublime de- 
votion which he had left, it was declared that the 
iron doors which bounded his sepulehre would never 
open, till one who had been as great a conqueror as 
In the course of 
The 
pride and curiosity of the sovereign were aroused, and 
The Brahmin sum- 


himself should demand admission, 
many ages none such had presented himself.” 


he desired to be led to the tomb. 
moned his brethren, and in loag files they preceded 
Alexander to the cavern. Its rocky circuit was of 
sufficient extent to include them all; and they ranged 
themselves around the sides, and their leader and the 
monarch advanced to the tomb, on which several 
lamps were burning. Here the chief Brahmin offered 
up his prayers, while the Macedonian went forward 
to the doors at the farther extremity, and, to the horrot 
of the throng, violently smote the massy metal with 
the hilt of his sword. The doors crashed open slowly, 
and displayed a staircase. The king descended fear- 
lessly and alone, and, after a long absence, returned 
with a haggard countenance and disordered steps to 
the cavern, while the doors closed suddenly behind 
him. Ile seemed, at first, confused and bewildered: 


hut soon recovering himself, he looked round him at 


* "This is philosophy which would have | 


the Brahmins, and said, “I know not whether you 
have a share in yonder mummery ; but, at all events, 
let a wall be built across that entrance, sufficient to 
prevent any future attempts like mine.” He had 
paused, and seemed relapsing into deep and doubtful 
thought, when there was heard without, a loud rush 
and clang, mingled with the sound of trumpets. Alex- 
ander knew the notes, and, resuming all the soldier 
and the king, gravely saluted the generals who had 
sprung from their borses and entered the cave to 
seek him. He moved before them to the mouth of the 
cavern, and found his usual train of several hundred 
horsemen, with the chief nobility of Macedonia, 
Greece, and Persia, awaiting his appearance. Innu- 
merable varieties of dress and arms, of language and 
countenance, were here assembled; and every pro- 
vince he ruled over had sent its noblest and most 
splendid inhabitants to swell the court of Alexander. 
All were mounted on the fleetest and most beautiful 
coursers of Thessaly and Asia, and an unrivalled steed 
was led by the grooms of the monarch. He mounted 
it with a careless bound, and while he galloped from 
the spot, followed by the glittering whirlwind of offi- 
cers, feudatories, and kings, he talked to those around 
him of the battle, the chase, the banquet, the philo- 
sophy of Aristotle, and the charms of Pancaste. 





The day had died in storm; and the chamber of 
Alexander was closed and lighted. He lay on his 
couch in the restlessness and pain of a fever from 
which he was never to recover. He was attended only 
by a young Persian girl, who watched his lightest 
word and sign with far more than the carefulness of 
servility. ‘There was all the intensity of passionate 
iffection in that pale cheek, those tearful eyes, and 
that quivering forehead. She moved silently through 
the splendid room at the least hint of the patient's 
Wau, and, when it was satisfied, she would sit down 
and weep in silence. It was early in the evening 
when he said, ** Abra, I would speak with Perdiccas.” 
She flew from the chamber, and in a few moments 
returned with the person named, and then retired to 
the anti-chamber, where, among slaves, guards, at- 
tendants, and physicians, she hid her face in her 
hands, and sobbed bitterly, while she thought that 
the man she loved would so soon breathe his last. 

Perdiceas entered the room silently and slowly, and 
sat beside the bed. After a few moments of heavy 
breathing, the king turned toward his friend, and told 
him to move the lamp so that it might throw no light 
upon the couch. He then proceeded thus: 

** Perdiccas, you will remember having once found 
ine in India, at the tomb of Zamor. I have revealed | 
to no man what I saw there; but I will now disclose 
itto you. ‘The circumstances which led me thither 
are of but littke importance. Suffice it that I pre- 
sented myself at the iron gates, and that they opened 
to admit me. I proceeded down a long and dark 
flight of steps, then through a passage, then down 
other steps, and had at last advanced to an immense 
distance through the rock. I thought for a moment 
of returning, but I went on, and travelled, as it seemed, 
league after league. At length I reached an iron grat- 
ing, which, with some difficulty, I pushed open, and 
found myself in a large chamber. On the opposite 
wall there appeared to be a faint glimmer of light, 
ind to it I proceeded. T touched the spot, and it felt 
like the side of a tent, and, in truth, I found that i 
was a curtain, covering an aperture. I pulled it aside, 
and a broad pale light burst upon me through the 
opening, which also gave me a view of another, and 
far larger chamber than that in which I stood. 

* The room into which [looked was a vast gallery, 
which stretched its dreary vista almost beyond the 
ht. 
of polished porphyry. Along the walls thrones were 


sig The floor was of black marble, and the sides 


ranged at equal spaces, to an interminable distance. 


Those on one side were all occupied, except the 
nearest, which bore the name of Zamor, but which 
his late penitence and imperfect reparation had saved 
the ancient conqueror from occupying. The throne 
opposite to this—the first in the vacant line—was in 
And, O Peidiceas! could I 
speak with the tongue of one of those Athenian poets 


scribed * Alexander.’ 


whose renown will be as great as mine, I should yet 
he unable to express the tithe of that horror which 
seized me when I looked upon the tenants of those 
other thrones, and saw that a similar one was des- 
tined for me! It is not that they had an aged or a 
barbaric appearance—though their hairs were white, 
and their brows haggard, and their dresses were those 
of the east and of the no:th—but their faces were 
marked with a still desperation, and their bodies set- 
tled inaecalm agony, of which I had no previous 
conception. [have often looked upon death; but no 
pangs from the sword, nor from the torture, evei 
seemed to me more than a slight discomfort com 
pared to the sufferings of those mighty and glorious 
warriors. "They sat motionless as the rocks on the 
banks of Phlegethon; but it was the tranquillity of an 
endurance which feels that it would be hopeless to 
attempt escape. ‘The eyes of some of them were 
nearly closed, and there seemed no light in thei: 
countenances, but a dull, dead glare, which escaped 
from beneath their shadowing eyelids. There was 
one hoary bead and swarthy cheek, with a diadem 
of jewels, and the Egyptian beetle on his breast, and 
I knew the presence of Sesostvis. And there was an- 
cient Belus, with the star of the Babylonian wizards 
on his brow, and leaning his awful head upon his 
hand. And there was the warrior-deity of those S$ 
thians whom in my boyhood I subdued, clothed in 


cy- 


wolf-skins, but with a cuirass on his breast, and < 
crown of iron around his scarred forehead. Hercules, 
too, whom we have dreamed a god, leaned upon his 
club in anguish, which, though sileut, was more hor- 
rible than the pangs he endured from the robe of 
Nessus; and a greater than he, or than all the rest, 
showed the writhen features and sunken cheeks of 
long-sustained suffering beneath those emblems of 
mysterious strength, the moonlike horns of Ammon 
There was one spirit, and but one, in whom the fiers 
energy of his nature was not repressed by the tremen 
dous fate to which he was subjected—the Greek who 
in his youth was victor over Asia, the fleetest, the 
most beautiful, the bravest, the most unhappy, the 
demi-god Achilles. His eyes still shone like stars 
amid the burning halo wherewith his head was of old 
encircled by Minerva, and which still beamed around 
him, as if in mockery of those white lips, compres-ed 


‘and agitated witha paroxysm of affliction too mighty 


for even the slaver of Hector to master it. In the 
shield which leant against his knees, I saw not the 
images of the harvest and the dance, but the reflec 
tion of the hero’s immeasurable pain. 

+ The feet of each of these terrible shadows wei 
placed upon an image of the world; and before m) 
throne I saw a similar attribute. My empire seemed 
to clasp ith its boundary an enormous portion of the 
earth ; but its limits were faint and wavering, and me- 
thought, atevery instant, they shrank and broke asun 
er. Above the thrones were trophies; but in th 


midst of each of them, that gray, stern Destiny, who, 


from its iron cave, in some distant planet, sends fortl 
the silent blaststhat sway the universe, had fixed som: 
yockerv, shame, and evil; the mowin 


emblem of 1 
ipe, the crawling worm, the foulness of the harps 
the envenomed slime of the serpent, showed them 
selves among the spoils, weapons, crowns, and bai 
ers of rovalty and conquest. And over all this 


ehastly light was shed trom the eveless sockets of 
skeleton 


victims. 
* Can you wonder, my friend, that I felt a hor 


warders, who waited upon the enthrone 
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which swords, and flames, and menacing millions 
could not inspire, when I gazed upon the agonies of 
those beings, so dead to all but misery? My eyes al- 
most failed to see, and my feet to stand, when I turned 
from them to mark the throne which bore so deeply 
engraven on its granite pedestal, the name of * Alex- 
ander.’ Fr 
have not had the resolution to yield up my conquests, 
and disrobe myself of my greatness; but I have sought 





rom that hour my nature has changed. I 


to lose the memory of my former deeds and future 
doom in revelries and intoxications, which, at last, 
have brought me death, though they have never be- 
stowed forgetfulness. I shali soon be among those 
dreary and tormented shadows of departed power and 


’ 


dearly-bought renown. Take you this ring,”—and he 
gave him the emblematic signet—* and when you look 
upon it, remember, that not the image you see upon 
it, of immortal life and unbroken happiness, will 
dwell with the remains of kings and conquerors, but 
the polluting earth-worm and the stinging scorpion.” 
His voice had grown hoarse and broken; and he pro- 
ceeded slowly and feebly: * Though I have failed to 
profit by the lesson, thus much I have been taught by 
Zamor.” 

Ile never spoke again. He left for his generals the 
slavery of Greece and the distraction of the world; 
to Perdiccas, a counsel by which he had not profited 
himself; to Abra, a desolate existence and a broken 
heart. And so did he perish at Babylon, whose 
boyhood had sped so blithely among the hills of 
Macedonia. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





FOR THE 
TILE INVOCATION, 
Un! blessed heaven, whose power is mighty! 
tive to my soul the dreams of other years ; 
Phe thoughts, whose freshness could earth's waste revive, 
Pouring a halo through its mournful tears ! 
Whose memory now the shadowy past endears ; 
That sinless Eden, with its pastures green, 
Pouched with a glow, as of ambrosial spheres ; 
Its crystal waters, with their glittering sheen; 
Its eve of guileless rest, each joyous day between 


NEW-YORK MIRROR, 


give, 


(rive me the buoyancy of heart—the light, 

Which trom hope’s plume was o'er my pathway shed, 
Painting all objects with a young delight, 

While her calm heaven the laughing hours o'¢ rspread, 
Ere yet the cadence of her voice had fled, 

Ur the light taded from her truant wing; 
Eve griet’s lone prayer had over love been said— 

Ere love had withered like the glow of spring, 
Or autumn’s labouring moon thro’ storm-clouds flickering 


Oh for the newness of my faded years ! 
The o’ergladdened heart, that slept not, in its glee '— 
liow brightly blue that early sky appears, 
Rich with the echoing song, the melody 
Chat through its depths went roaming, rich and free 
Voice of a spirit like the firmament— 
tileaning pure thought from wave, and plain, and tree ; 
O erspreading earth—with heavenly radiance blent 


Aud with a golden glow in its own element! < 


sable to the perfection of beauty than eleg 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE KROUT FEAST. 


Perhaps it is not generally known that there exists in 
this city a society of bons vivans, ycleped the * Krout Club,” 
the members of which are mostly, it not all, of Dutch 
origin or extraction—lineal descendants of the old Knick 
erbocker stock. Ouice a year—oras much ofiener as they 
please—they “ hold a solemn feast” in honour of the cus- 
toms of their forefathers. On such occasions the festive 
board is loaded with every dainty which the season affords; 
but the most prominent and characteristic viands are sour- 
krout, smoked sausages cut into ringlets, smoked goose, 
ac. &c. The presiding officer at these banquets, who is 
honoured with the title of king, is generally clothed ina 
regal robe, made of cabbage-leaves, while his royal brows 
materials. By 
virtue of his office and prerogative, he is exempt from every 


are encircled with a diadem of the same 


duty, even that of thinking—the least degree of activity, 
except that of mastication, beimg cousidered incompatible 
with the dignity of his kingly station. His reign, however, 
is generally short, as he who devours the most krout at one 
sitting always succeeds him in office, and presides at the 
next festival; at the conclusion of which be, im turn, is 
succeeded by some greater gourmand than himselt, At one 
ot these “ feasts of reason and flow of"’ champaign, on a 
recent occasion, the follow mg ode was sung by a member 


and “ received’’—as the play-bills express it—* with un- 


qualified applause 


Again, brother krouts, are we gaily united, 
In eating and drinking, to honour our chief; 
Each feeling his services richly requited 
In laughing and quattng, a stranger to grief, 
Then hail to the banquet of reason and pleasure 
The envy of heroes and monarchs, no doubt; 
For this is a bliss they would prize above measure 
To feast upon cabbage converted to krout 
The round-headed cabbage, the soft pulpy cabbage, 
The sweet wholesome cabbage converted to krout 


Oh, think of the price that is now set betore us 
A throne and a sceptre, a crown and a robe ; 

Phen eat till you're tilled—in a conquest so glorious, 
No true-hearted rout but would swallow the globe. 

The wine sparkles brightly, then quaffas you mingte it, 
Replenish your plates too, as soon as they ‘re out, 

With smoke-seasoned goose, and the savoury ringlet, 
And soft pulpy cabbage converted to krout, 

Che round-headed cabbage, the soft pulpy cabbage, 
The sweet wholesome cabbage converted to krout 


Long life to our monarch, whose station exempts him 
From each vulgar drudgery, even to think; 

Except to devour sour-krout when it tempts him, 
Or, when the wine sparkles before him, to drink 

Such a king can of course * do no wrong” to the nation, 
His ministers answer, when radicals flout; 

Then, brave Knickerbockers, let's strive for the station 
By feasting on cabbage converted to krout, 

The round-headed cabbage, the soft pulpy cabbage 
The sweet wholesome cabbage converted to krout 


FROM THE ART OF BEAUTY 


THE BEAUTY OF TILE SKIN. 
A smooth, soft, and transparent skin is no less indispen- 
ance of figure ; 


and though much of the beauty of complexion depends 


upon nature, yet art can offen perform wonders, which 


ould not, by the uninitiated, be conceived to be within the 


limits of possibility. 


Alas! that glow hath been the meteor’s gleam 
Or the sun's blessing in an April sky ; 
lhe autumnal star upon the rushing streaim, 
While the red leaf upon the blast goes by | 
And the storm-spirit lifts his voree on high r 
Ask of that vision, oh relentless tate 
Ash why the light hath passed from manhood’s eye ; 
VW hy did the blossoms of love's blessed state . 
' 


he on my wearied heart—making it desolate 


Purn not, my spirit! look, oh look not back 


Rousing the ashes trom pale memory’s urn 


worst and plainest complexion, 


In one word, training is all-powertul in beautifying the 


} 


and rendermg u soft, de 


icate, and transparent, like the natural healthy hue of 


pening youth ; while at the same time it nmaproves the 


health, strength, and all the finest feelings of pleasurable: 


njoyment lo those beauties particularly who are begin 
ing to lose their earlier admirers, we must strongly re 


‘ommend it as capable of insuring them an additional ten 


years of youth and cynosureship, and even of restoring at 





- , I » ‘ r } 4 t ‘ ‘ 
oll ing the dead leaves in its lonely track, least five or ten years of vanished charm To keep you 
Picturing its claduess which may ne'er return no longer in suspense, we shall now teach you this wonder- 
And waking fires, which may but briefly burn working art; and if, atter following it rigidly for at least 
) , ; 2 «ol 
With their proud hght inthe soul's treasure-cell two months or more, you do not find that our account of 
4 1 a 
vith their sad lessons, w t s hee l u . 
t r sad lesson hich men e arts must iear its effects are genuine and true, we shall heuceforth resign 
Lill it becomes a story which they tell 


th severed of love, and that wild world—farewell 
Everarp 


ee r 


chams « 


\\ 


y is that part of the horizon where the sun sinks like | 


outer gurment '—Because it is the wes!. (vest ‘ 


1¢ task of teaching the art of beauty-training 

lhe first injunction we lay upon you is, that you must 
or at tive, if you please 
walk the 


accerding to 


ise at six o'clock every mornin 


yut not sooner. Before breakfast vou must in 


pen air from half 


smile to three im vour 


strength, at a quick pace; and if you botanize by the way 
it will be of immense advantage; or in winter, when you 
cannot do this, note the state of the clouds, according 
to the classes of Mr. Luke Howard. If you have perspired 
so as to damp your clothes, or if you have wetted your feet 
you must change and have all dry before breaktast; and it 
is also indispensable to have your skin well rubbed with a 
soft cotton cloth, or a flesh-brush, for ten or fifteen minutes 
before breakfast, and to wash your hands and face in cold 
solt water. 

The breakfast itself—not later than eight o' clock—ought 
in rigid training, to consist of plain biscuit—not bread— 
broiled beef-steaks or mutton-« hops under-done, without 
any fat, and half a pint of mild bottled ale—the genuine 
Scotch ale is the best. Our fair readers will not demur to 
this, when they are told that this was the regular breakfast 
of Queen Elizabeth and Lady Jane Grey. But should it be 
found too strong fare atthe commencement, we permit, in 
stead of the ale, one small breakfast cup—not more—ot 
good strong black tea, or of cofflee—weak tea or coflee ts 
always bad for the nerves as well as the complexion, If tea 
or coffee is taken, the half pint of ale is to be used threes 
breakfast, 


your second walk, which must be as long as the first 


hours after with a biscuit, on returning from 
The forenoon must be spent in walking, or any other ac 
tive amusement out of doors, such as gardening, nutting 


romping, &c. Dinner at two, the same as breaktast; ne 
vegetables, boiled meat, nor made dishes being permitted 
much less fruits, sweet things, or pastry Those who are 
very delicate may begin with a bit of broiled chicken ot 
turkey, but the steaks and chops must always be the chiet 
part of your tood A mealy potato, ora little boiled rice 


may now and then be permitted, but no other vegetable 
Ihe afternoon should be spent in amusement in the open 
‘ir, as before, and supper at seven or eight, as most conve 
nient, at which we allow you tea or coffee, if you have had 
none at breakfast; if you have, you must take your halt 
pint of mild ale, and a bit of cold fowl, or cold roast mut 
Butter 


You may take an egg occasionally 


ton or beef, but no fat cream, milk cheese, and 


fish, are prohibited, 
with a biscuit. At meals you may eat he artily, but nothing 
is allowed between, not even drink, and thirst must be al 


layed without drink, by bathing the hands and face in cold 


water You must always take at least an hour's active ex 
ercise before going to bed, and have your feet bathed in 
tepid water, and your whole skin mbbed with a cotton 


cloth or the flesh-brush, Go to bed not later than ten 


Except in the case of the very delicate, we can relax no 


thing of these regulations; and recollect, that whatever rulk 
is broken will tell to the disadvantage of the complexion 
for you cannot m conscience expect improve ment in beau 
ty, while you do net pay the price of obedience. Recollect 
that for the first week or fourteen days you may lay you 
thirst, headach, and want 


account with feverishness o 


appetite; if you persevere this will go off, and your spirit 


will improve rapidly 





LEGAL ANECDOTE. 

On the day of Lord Eldon's resignation of the great sea 
a certain little | wyer, atter ¢ xApatt iting, at a dinner party 
on the public merits of that noble and learned person, pro 
ceeded to speak of his kindness and condescension toward 
added he the los 
for Lord Eldon always behaved to me quits 

Yes 


{ understand 


the barristers of his court lo me,’ 


is irreparable, 


like a father.’ said Brougham, who was one ot 


the company that he always treated y« 


hid 


quite like a child 


CARRIER PIGEONS AND SWALLOWS, 


It is well known that pigeons have, from time immem 


rial, been employed in the east, as letter-carriers, upow 


The 





extraordinary occasions same practice prevailed 


also among the Romans. When a gentleman went to the 
theatre or circus, whence it Was not casy, on account ot 
the crowded state of the house, to despat in ordinary 
messenger, he usually carried two or three doves im hi 


bosom, each of which he dismissed with a note to his tana 


ly as occasion required A citizen of Volterra employed 
still He cauel 


t number of swallows, which he carried with him to Rome 


essengers more uacommon t and tamer 


md when he was victor in the games, he despatched ther 
smeared with the colour of victors. as the bearers of g 
tidings to his friend 
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VILLAGE SKETCHES. 





COUSIN MARY. 
BY MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 


Anout four years ago, passing a few days with the 


we 1 ; 
||of observation were sharpened and quickened, in a inom non-descript machine, a sort of donkey cur 


| very unusual degree, by the leisure and opportunity | ricle, had fallen, determined to drive a delicate little 
| afforded for their developement, at a time of life when | girl, who was afraid of the walk, to the top of the 
| they are most acute. She had nothing to distract her) eminence. She jumped out for the purpose, and we 
||mind. Her attention was always awake and alive. | followed, watching and admiring her as she won her 
| She was an excellent and curious naturalist, merely | way up the hill; now tugging at the donkeys in front, 
because she had gone into the fields with her eyes) with ber bright face toward them and us, and spring- 


highly educated daughters of some friends in this open ; and knew all the details of rural management, | ing along backwards—now pushing the chaise from 
neighbourhood, I found domesticated in the family 4) gomestic or agricultural, as well as the peculiar ha- behind—now running by the side of her steeds, pat- 
young lady, whom I shall call as they called her, bits and modes of thinking of the peasantry, simply | ting and caressing them—now soothing the half fright- 
Cousin Mary. She was about eighteen, not beauti- }.-ause she had lived in the country, and made use ened child—now laughing, nodding, and shaking hex 


ful, perhaps, but lovely certainly to the fullest extent 
of that loveliest word—as fresh as a rose; as fair asa 
lily ; with lips like winter berries; dimpled, smiling 
cheeks; and eyes of which nobody could tell the colour, 
they danced so incessantly in their own gay light. 
Her figure was tall, round, and slender; exquisitely! 
well proportioned it must have been, for in all atti-! 
tudes—and in her innocent gayety, she was scarcely 
ever two minutes in the same—she was grace itself. 
She was, in short, the very picture of youth, health, | 
and happiness. No one could see her without being 
prepossessed in her favour. I took a fancy to her the 
moment she entered the room ; and it increased every 
hour in spite of, or rather perhaps for, certain defi- 
ciencies, which caused poor Cousin Mary to be held, 
exceedingly cheap by her accomplished relatives. 
She was the youngest daughter of an officer of 
rank, dead long ago; and his sickly widow having 
lost by death—or that other death, marriage—all her 
children but this, could not, from very fondness, re- 


solve to part with her darling for the purpose of ac- 


} 


quiring the commonest instruction. She talked of it, | It must be confessed, as a counter-balance to her 


indeed, now and then, but she only talked; so that, 
in this age of universal education, Mary C. at eigh- 
teen, exhibited the extraordinary phenomenon of a 
young woman of high family, whose acquirements 
were limited to reading, writing, needle-work, and 
the first rules of arithmetic. The effect of this let- 
alone system, combined with a careful seclusion from 
all improper society, and a perfect liberty in her coun- 
try rambles, acting upon a mind of great power and 
activity, was the very reverse of what might have 
been predicted. It had produced not merely a de- 
lightful freshness and originality of manner and cha- 


of her ears. Then she was fanciful, recollective, new; little whip at us—darting about like some winged 
|drew her images from the real objects, not from their creature—tll at last she stopped at the top of the 
shadows in books. In short, to listen to her, and the ascent, and stood fur a moment on the summit, her 
young ladies her companions, who, accomplished to straw bonnet blown back, and held on only by the 
the height, had trodden the education-mill till they) strings; her brown hair playing on the wind in long 
all moved in one step, had lost sense in sound, and | natural ringlets; her complexion becoming every mo- 
‘ideas in words, was enovgh to make us turn masters | ment more splendid from exertion, redder and whiter ; 
and governesses out of dvors, and leave our daugh- | her eyes and her smile brightening and dimpling ; 
ters and grand-daughters to Mrs. C.’s system of non- her figure in its simple white gown, strongly relieved 
instruction. I should have liked to meet with another | by the deep blue sky, and her whole form seemed to 
specimen, just to ascertain whether the peculiar charm | dilate before our eyes. There she stood under the 
and advantage arose from the quick and active mind jarch formed by two meeting elms, a Hebe, a Psyche, 


of this fair ignorant, or was really the natural and in- i 
evitable result of the training ; but, alas! to find mure 
‘than ene unaccomplished young lady, in this accom- 
‘plished age, is not to be hoped for. So I admired 
jand envied ; and her fair kinswomen pitied and scorn- 
,ed, and tried to teach; and Mary, never made for a 
‘learner, and as full of animal spirits as a school-boy 
‘in the holidays, sang, and langhed, and skipped about, 


| from morning till night. 





other perfections, that the dear Cousin Mary was, as 
far as great natural inodesty and an occasional touch 
of shyness would let her, the least in the world of a 
romp! She loved to toss about children, to jump over 
stiles, to scramble through hedges, to climb trees; 
and some of her knowledge of plants and birds may 
certainly have arisen from her delight in these boyish 
amusements. And which of us has not found that 
the strongest, the healthiest, and most flourishing ac- 
quirement has arisen from pleasure or accident, has! 
been ina manner self-sown, like an oak of the forest ! | 
Oh, she was a sad romp; as skittish as a wild colt, as 


a perfect goddess of youth and joy. The Ridges are 
very fine things altogether, especially the part to 
which we were bound, a turfy breezy spot, sinking 


||down abruptly like a rock into a wild foreground of 


heath and forest, with a magnificent command of dis- 
tant objects; but we saw nothing that day like the 
figure on the top of the hill. 

After this I lost sight of her for a long time. She 
was called suddenly home by the dangerous illness 
of her mother, who, after languishing for some months, 
died; and Mary went to live with a sister much olde: 
than herself, and richly married in a manufacturing 
town, where she languished in smoke, confinement, 
dependence, and display—for her sister was a match- 
making lady,a mancwuvrer—for about atwelvemonth 
She then left her house and went into Wales—as a 
governess! Imagine the astonishment caused by this 
intelligence amongst us all; for I myself, though ad- 
miring the untaught damsel almost as much as I loved 
her, should certainly never have dreamed of her asa 
teacher. However, she remained in the rich baronet’s 
family where she had commenced her employment. 








q Q y anc ; u 7 ic . ace ‘ vee aes - | = i : 
racter, a piquant ignorance of those things of which | uncertain as a butterfly, as uncatchable as a swallow ! 4 hey liked her apparently—there she was; and again 


one is tired to death, but knowledge—positive, accu- 
rate, and various knowledge. She was, to be sure, 





But her great personal beauty, the charm, grace, and | nothing was heard of her for many months, until, hap- 
lightness of her movements, and, above all, her evi-|| pening to call on the friends at whose house I had 


wholly unaccomplished ; knew nothing of quadrilles, dent innocence of heart, were bribes of indulgence | originally met her, 1 espied her fair blooming face, a 


though her every motion was dancing; nor a note of 
music, though she used to warble, like a bird, sweet 
snatches of old songs, as she skipped up and down 
the house; nor of painting, except as her taste had 
been formed, by a minute acquaintance with nature, 
into an intense feeling of art. She had that real ex- 
tra sense, an eye for colour, too, as well as an ear for 
music, Not one in twenty—not one in a hundred of 
our sketching and copying ladies could love and ap- 
preciate a picture where there was colour and mind, 
a picture by Claude, or by our English Claudes, Wil- 
son and Hoffland, as she could—for she loved land- 
scape best, because she understood it best—it was a 
portrait of which she knew the original. Then her 
needle was in her hands almost a pencil. I never 
knew such an embroideress—she would sit ** printing 
her thoughts on lawn,” till the delicate creation vied 
with the snowy tracery, the fantastic carving of hoar 
frost, the richness of Gothic architecture, or of that 


which so much resembles it, the luxuriant fancy of hill called the Ridges. The ascent was by a steep 


old point lace. That was her only accomplishment, 
and a rare artist she was—muslin and net were her 
canvass. She had no French either, not a word; no 
Italian ; but then her English was racy, unhackneyed, 


which no one could withstand. I never heard her) rose amongst roses, at the drawing-room window— 
_ blamed by any human being. The pertect unrestraint | and instantly, with the speed of light, was met and 
of her attitudes, and the exquisite symmetry of her! embraced by her at the hall-door. 
form, would have rendered her an invaluable study || There was not the slightest perceptible difference 
for a painter. Her daily doings would have formed | j, her deportment. She still bounded like a fawn, 
a series of pictures. I have seen her scudding through | 444 jaughed and clapped her hands like an infant. 
; 
a shallow rivulet like a young Diana, and a bounding, | She was not a day older, or graver, or wiser, since 
|Skimming, enjoying motion, as if native to the ele-) we parted. Her post of tutoress had at least done he 
jment, which might have become a Naiad. I have \no harm, whatever might have been the case with 
seen her on the topmost round of a ladder, with one | },¢, pupils. The more I looked at her, the more I 
> : . | 2 ’ . 
foot on the roof of a house, flinging down the grapes! yy ndered; and after our mutual expressions of plea 
that no one else had nerve enough to reach, laugh-'| 541. had a little subsided, I could not resist the temp 
ing, and garlanded, and crow ned with vine leaves, ‘tation of saying, 
like a bacchante. But the prettiest combination of « ye 
2 : ** So, you are really a governess ? 
circumstances under which I ever saw her, was driv-| 





“ Yes.” 
ing a horse and cart up a hill one sunny windy day,||  ,, And you continue in the same family ? 
in September. It was a gay party of young women,||  ,. Yes = i. 
| 3. 


some walking, some in open carriages of different de- | 


' ** And you like your post?” 
\Scriptions, bent to see a celebrated prospect from a . 


| “O yes, yes!” 
] . 
*“ But, my dear Mary, what could induce you to go 


narrow lane, cut deeply between sand banks, crowned 
“Why, they wanted a governess, so I went.” 


|with high feathery hedges. The road and its pictu- || 
| resque banks lay bathed in the golden sunshine, whilst | 
the autumnal sky, intensely blue, appeared at the top| 





** But what could induce them to keep you ?” 
The perfect gravity and earnestness with which 


proper to the thought to a degree that only original as through an arch. The hill was so steep, that we | this question was put, set her laughing, and the laugh 
thinking could give. She had not much reading, ex- || had all dismounted, and left our different vehicles in 
cept of the Bible, and Shakspeare, and Richardson's ‘charge of the servants below ; but Mary, to whom, as 
novels, in which she was learned ; but then her powers ,incomparably the best charioteer, the conduct of a) 


was echoed back from a group at the end of the room, 
which I had not before noticed—an elegant man, in 
the prime of life, showing a portfolio of rare prints t 
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a fine girl of twelve, and a rosy boy of seven, evident- 
ly his children. 


lightful effect than the proudest saloons with gilded | contributing towards them. The ‘noblest palaces, 
ceiiings and hangings of Genoa velvet. The rich- where gilding, damask, and fine carpeting abound, 


“ Why did they keep me? Ask them,” replied | ness of the latter, indeed, would be heightened, and | would be essentially wanting in luxury without flow- 


Mary, turning toward them with an arch smile. 
“We kept her to teach her ourselves,” said the) 


young lady. 


their elegance increased, by the judicious introduc- ers. It cannot be from their odour alone that they 


‘tion of flowers and foliage into them. The odour of are thus identified with pleasure; it is from thei 
flowers, the cool appearance of the dark green leaves union of exquisite hues, fragrance, and beautiful 


* We kept her to play cricket with us,” said her of some species, and the beautiful tints and varied forms, that they raise a sentiment of voluptuousness 


brother. 


|| forms of others, are singularly grateful to the sight, | in the mind; for whatever unites these qualities can 


* We kept her to marry,” said the gentleman, ad- and refreshing at the same time. Vases of Etrus-| scarcely do otherwise. 


vaneing gaily to shake hands with me. 
a bad governess, perhaps; but she is an excellent) 
wife—that is her true vocation.” 


- ' 
And so it is. She is, indeed, an excellent wife; | 


and assuredly a most fortunate one. I never saw) 
happiness so sparkling or so glowing; never saw) 
such devotion to a bride, or such fondness for a step- 
mother, as Sir W. S. and his lovely children show | 
to the sweet Cousin Mary. 





THE REPOSITORY. 





FLOWERS. 


PuiLosopuHeErs and divines have made many fruit- 
less efforts to remove that general perversity in man-| 
kind, which leads it to despise simple pleasures, and | 
eagerly search out those that possess no value but in| 
their rarity, or the estimation of a senseless fashion. | 
Ages will, I fear, elapse before the world can be| 
amended in this respect, and individuals be taught | 


to calculate the worth of a thing by its intrinsic, or 








“She was 


can mould, containing plants of the commonest kind,|| Whoever virtuously despises the opinion, that sim- 
offer those lines of beauty which the eye delights in’ ple and cheap pleasures, not only good, but in the 
following ; and variform leaves hanging festooned very best taste, are of no value, because they want 
over them and shading them, if they be of a light co-| a meretricious rarity, will fill their apartments with 
lour, with a soft grateful hue, add much to their pleas- a succession of our better garden flowers. It has 
ing effect. These decorations are simple and cheap.) been said that flowers, placed in bedrooms, are 
They offer to every class their redundant variety of not wholesome. This cannot be meant of such as 
beauty, at the price of a little labour to him who is! are in a state of vegetation. Plucked and put into 
disposed to rear them for himself, and at a very tri-| water, they quickly decay, and, doubtless, give 
fling expense in a large city to those who choose to) out a putrescent air; when alive and growing, 
purchase them. It is true, the apartments of some |there need not be any danger apprehended from 
few persons are always adorned with them, and their/ them, provided fresh air is frequently introduced. 
aid is called in somewhat incongruously, to set off |For spacious rooms, the better kinds, during warm 
the midnight ball-room; but they are not half as nll weather, are those which have a large leaf and bossy 
mon in dwelling-houses as they should be. They! flower. Large leaves have a very agreeable effect on 
offer their rarer varieties to the wealthy, and those | the senses; their rich green is grateful to the sight: 
not blessed by fortune have a profusion of a cheaper! of this kind, the Hydrangea is remarkably well 
kind at command, they being among those bless- || adapted for apartments, but it requires plenty of 
ings bestowed upon us by our common mother, which || water. Those who have a green-house connected 
are within the reach of all. Lord Bacon, whose| with their dwellings, have the convenience, by ma- 
magnificence of mind exempts him from every ob-|! nagement, of changing their plants as the flowers de- 


| 
jection as a model for the rest of mankind—in all|| cay; those who have not, and yet have space to af- 


its relative merits, without borrowing their opinions) byt the unfortunate error to which, perhaps, his sor-| 
from others. Many will not enjoy what would af-' did pursuit in life led him, to the degradation of his! 


| ford them light, and occasionally air, may rear most 


lof those kinds under their own roof, which may be 





ford them great pleasure, because such enjoyment is! nobler intellect—was enthusiastically attached to) applied for ornament in summer. Vases of plaster 
not sanctioned by usage. This is particutarly the | flowers, and kept a succession of them about him in | modelled from the antique, may be stained any co- 
case as respects cheap and simple pleasures. Sim-_ his study, and at his table. Now the union of books) lour most agreeable to the fancy, and, fitted with tin 
plicity is but little followed, and yet it always obtains | and flowers is more particularly agreeable. Nothing, | cases to contain the earthen pots of flowers, to pre- 
admiration, Hin my view, is half so delightful as a library set off, vent the damp from acting on them, will look ex 
I went the other day to a fashionable ball, where || with these beautiful productions of the earth during | ceedingly well. 
unwieldy and rich nabobesses promenaded the rooms, |summer, or, indeed, any other season of the year. \|| There is a great advantage, in families, in keeping 
adorned with costly pearls, and glittering in jewels, | library or study, opening on green turf, and having || the most pleasing and correct images of every kind 
the spoils of every climate under the sun. Even the, the view of a distant rugged country, with a peep at of object before the eyes of youth. It causes, almost 
younger and more beautiful part of the company | the ocean between hills, a small fertile space form-| insensibly, an affinity between the objects so familiar- 
were attired in the extreme of the fon, and in an ex- |ing the nearest ground, and an easy chair and books, || ized to them and the syminetry of thought—if I may 
uberance of ornament, There was one lovely girl) js just as much of local enjoyment as a thinking man | so express myself—independently of forming a cor- 
amongst them who attracted every eye, and far ‘can desire—I reck not if under a thatched or a slated rect taste. The region of fancy will be filled with 
eclipsed those who had exhausted the decorative art) roof, to me it is the same thing. A favourite author | more correct images; and a distorted or ill propor- 
of half the milliners and trrewomen of the city.) on my table, in the midst of my bouquets, and 1} tioned object will be more immediately perceived 
Every heart did her homage, and she moved in the speedily forget how the rest of the world wags. I by those who have been always accustomed to have 
brilliant assembly like some * fairy” vision of the | faney I am enjoying nature and art together, a con-|the beautiful before them. In this sense, natural 
“element.” She had no jewels about her person, | summation of luxury that never palls upon the appe- | flowers are far better than embroidery and the tapes 
which was but of the middle stature. A single flower || tite—a dessert of uncloying sweets. | try roses of our starched ancestors. 
alone decorated her fine head of light brown hair. Madame Roland seems to have felt very strongly || The infinite variety of roses, including the Guel 
Her dress was white, with little of flounce or furbe- jthe union of mental pleasure with that afforded to) der rose, the rhododendron, and other plants ot 
low, but her gait was elegant and graceful. There the senses by flowers. These pleasures, however, || similar growth, are fitted for the saloon, but they 
were other ladies present, as young and beautiful as! are, like the unjewelled girl at the ball, too simple to |please best in the library. They should be inter 
she was, but they did not seem to attract half so much | be universally felt. | mingled with the book-cases, and stands filled with 
admiration, for they had too many of the **adulte-|| There is something delightful in the use which the them should be placed wherever practicable. They 
ties of art’? about them; she reigned queen * of the | eastern poets, particularly the Persian, make of flow-| are a wonderful relief to the student. There is al 
ascendant.” llers in their poetry. Their allusions are not casual, | ways about them a something that infuses a sensa 
This, | am convinced, arose solely from the sim- and in the way of metaphor and simile only ; they | tion of placid joy, cheering and refreshing. Perhaps 
plicity of her attire, where there was so much artifi- seem really to hold them in high admiration. I am ' they were first introduced at festivals, in consequence 
cial decoration. | not aware that the flowers of Persia, except the rose, || of their possessing this quality. A flower garden is 
: There is something of propriety in our natural | are more beautiful, or more various than those of, the scene of pleasurable feelings, of innocence and 
feelings that informs us what is true taste, and gives | other countries. Perhaps England, including her elegance. The introduction of flowers into our 
is an intuitive knowledge of the really elegant. Let gardens, green-houses, and fields, having introduced rooms infuses the same sensations, but intermingles 
this illustrate the value of simplicity in every thing, in a vast variety from every climate, may exhibit a list them more with our domestic comforts; so that we 
the fine arts, in pleasure, and in our domestic enjoy- | unrivalled, as a whole, in odour and beauty. Yet feel, as it were, in closer contact wih them. The 
ments. Of the latter, it is astonishing how many flowers are not with us held in such high estimation as, succession might be kept up for the greater part ol 
that are highly tasteful are within the reach of all, among the Orientals, if we are to judge from their|\the year; and even in winter, evergreens will sup- 
but, for that reason, deemed too cheap to be practica-| poets; for whatever belongs to nature, and is prized) ply their places, and, in some respects, contrast well 
ble, notwithstanding their value. nationally, is sure to be prominently introduced into | with the season. Many fail in preserving the beauty 
When summer’s delightful season arrives, there is that department of literature which belongs to imagi-|| of plants in their apartments, because they do not give 
nothing more grateful than a profusion of choice nation. Bowers of roses and flowers are perpetually | them sufficient light. Some speciesdo well with much 





| . ‘ | 
flowers around and within our dwellings. The hum-/ alluded to in the writings of eastern poets. The) less light than others. Light is as necessary to them 
hlest apartments ornamented with these beautiful Turks, and indeed the Orientals in general, have few || as air. 
productions of nature, have, in my view. a more de-| images of yoluptuousness without the richest flowers || one place to another. Those w ho will take the trou- 


They should not be too often shifted from 
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ble, may quicken the growth of some plants, so as to 
have spring-flowers in winter. ‘Thus autumn and 
spring might be connected; and flowers blooming 
in the winter of our gloomy climate possess double 
attraction. 

The presence of flowers is a source of beauty to 
the mind; for the meanest of them is lovely. ‘To any 
of the floral world, the terms, disproportion and ug- 
liness, are inapplicable. Unbounded in variety, they 
ave all charming to the sight, their race is essentially 
beautiful. It is embued with the elements of pertect 
gracefulness. Oue flower may appear preferable to 
another in colour, size, and shape, but in the hum- 
blest there is the stamp of elegance. ‘They are all 
pleasing, all attractive. Those who are distinguished 
by a fondness for them and their cultivation, are per- 
To the fair sex, im particu- 


sons of elegant minds. 
Jar, they offer a charming study, and the decoration 
of their rooms with every fresh succession sets oft 
their own attractions; while the attending them har- 
monizes well with our ideas of female occupation. 
A lovely girl in a flower-garden is a far preferable 
object, to the eye, to one in a ball-room. In the midst 
of the luxuries of a rich vegetation, the female figure 
is set off better; and the colours of the parterre make 
out what the painters call a fore and back-ground, 
that administers admirably to the exhibition of the 
** fairest flower” of all. tlow desirable is it that fa- 
shion should be kept on the route of true taste, and 
made to go hand in hand with the simple and natural! 

In the flower-garden alcove, books are doubly 
grateful. Asin the library ornamented with flowers 
they seem to be more enjoyed, so their union there 
is irresistibly attracting. ‘To enjoy reading under 
such circumstances most, works of imagination are 
preferable to abstract subjects. Poetry and romance 
—*De Vere” and * Pelham’—tlighter history—the 
lively letters of the French school, like those ot 
Sevigne and others—or natural history—these are 
best adapted to peruse amidst sweets and flowers: in 
short, any species of writing that does not keep the 
mind too intently fixed to allow the senses to wander 
occasionally over the scene around, and catch the 
beauty of the rich vegetation. ‘To me, the enjoy- 
ment derived from the union of books and tlowers ts 
of the very highest value among pleasurable sen- 
sations. 

For my own part, I manage very well without the 
advantage of a green-house. The evergreens serve 
me in winter. ‘Then the lilacs come in, followed by 
the guelder rose and woodbine, the latter tramed in 
» pot upon circular trellis-work. After this there can 
be no difficulty in choosing, as the open air offers 
every variety. [arrange all my library and parlour- 
plants ina room in my dwelling-house, facing the 
south, having a full portion of light, and a fire-place. 
I promote the growth of my flowers for the early part 
of the year by steam-warnith, and having large tubs 

nd boxes of earth, I am at no loss, in my humble 
conservatory, for flowers of many kinds when om 
climate offers none. The trouble attending them is 
all my own, and is one of those employments which 
never appear laborious. ‘Those who have better con- 
veniences may proceed on a larger scale; but I con- 
trive to keep up a due succession, which, to a floral 
epicure, ts every thing. To be a day in the year with- 
out seeing a flower is a novelty to me, and I am per 
suaded much more might be done with my humble 
means than I have effected, had I sutticient leisure 
to attend to the retarding or forcing them. I cover 
every space in ny sitting-rooms with these beautiful 
fairy things of creation, and take so much delight in 
the sight of them, that I cannot help recommending 
to those of limited incomes, like myself, to follow 
my example, and be their own nurserymen. The rich 
might easily obtain them without; but what they 
procure by gold, the individual of small means mnst 


obtain by industry. I know there are persons to 
whom the flowers of paradise would be objects of in- 
difference: but who can imitate, or envy such? 
They are grovellers, whose coarseness of taste is 
only fitted for the grossest food of life. The plea- 
sures of flowers and of books are, as Henry LV. ob- 
served of his child, the property of all the world.” 
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A MASKED BALL IN THLE COUNTRY. 


Wuo can describe the beauty of Fairfields, alike the 
pride and envy of our neighbourhood? The bouse com- 
mands a view of a delightful valley, yet it is sheltered be- 
hind by a range of picturesque undulations, and screened 
by such a noble wood as you shall not meet with in every 
day’s journey. The park surrounding it is of great extent, 
yet the eye is not fatigued with searching for its bounda- 
ries, for the plantations are arranged with such consum- 
mate art as to resemble the happiest efforts of nature: its 
appearance is rather snug than spacious ; and the mind, un- 
oppressed by any idea of the vast opulence of its possessor, 
revels in the beauty of its scenery, for the peculiar charac- 
ter of the place is simplicity. 

Sir William Roseville, as soon as his parliamentary du- 
ties permit, retires to its shades with an almost filial affec- 
tion, since he has lived to perfect the design which his fa- 
ther began, of making Fairfields the most elegant and de- 
sirable residence in this or the next county. About the be- 
ginning of August he was quietly settled in his retreat, pa- 
tiently waiting till the Ist of September should bring with 
it his favourite diversion of shooting, filling up the inter- 
vening time by practising his guns and pointers. Not so 
contented was his lady: frequent rains had made her a 
prisoner in her own house; to enjoy brooks and groves 
was linpossible ; the former were swollen into torrents, and 
the latter were dripping with the tears of heaven ; or, if an 
occasional gleam of sunshine allured her abroad, she paid 
the forteit of temerity by being overtaken by one of those 
hasty and “ pitiless storms’? which have defaced the beau- 
ties of our island, and circumscribed the comfort of its in- 
habitants during the past summer. Books and music, two 
grand resources of the secluded, had been recurred to so 
often, that, like a good remedy frequently repeated, they 
had failed of producing the desired effect. Invitations to 
visit Fairfields bad all been declined until the weather 
should prove more favourable; and Lady Roseville was au 
dese spoir tor amusements, Ww hen one morning the sun, 
shining forth without a cloud, and the barometer, rising 
towards fuir, promised better things, and so completely 
dissipated her ladyship’s enuus, that she sat at breakfast 
looking out on the brilliant scene with that sort of mtense 
delight which ts never felt till we have been taught the va- 
lue of our pleasures by deprivation, 

Sir William,” said she 


but Sur William was so deep in the affairs of the 


‘We must give our annual fele, 
suddenly ; 
East, that he merely raised his eyes from the newspaper 
which he was reading, and nodded assent. ‘* Yes, we must 
indeed,’ continued the lady: “something in the style of 
that superb thing given by a lovely marchioness last sea- 
son, would be a novelty here; not that I should choose to 
disguise myself in an Elizabethan dress; [ should rather 
preter the costume ot a sultana; and you, my love, would 
make a noble sultan.” 

**A noble fellow that,” said Sir William, still weighing 
the chances of war between the Turks and Russians. 

“Ah, Premember you always admired that Turkish dress 
in the last work we had on costume,” said her ladyship 
pleased to find that she had excited her husband's atten- 
tion at last. 

© Dress 


* said Sir William 


ah, [ hope they will give the Russians a good 
dressing, 
The Russians, my lave!” said Lady Roseville with sur- 


prise; “what onearth could make you think of | dress- 


ing? such undressable barbariaus 

“ As tor their barbarism, Marianne,” said the baronet, 
who is one of those men of solid, but vot bright parts, who 
find it difficult to take in more than one idea at atime, and 
who was not a little pleased to think he had inveigled his 
lady into a political conversation—" as for their barbarism 
they are much upon a par, Turks and Russians: but I do 
not like to see such huge, overgrown’ — 


Ah, my love, Lunderstand vou,” interrupted the lady 


‘you can’t bear the immense Cossack beards and caps—1 
hope we shall have none at my party!" 

* Your party 
nishment—*“ your party 

But at that moment the whining of his favourite dog. 
was heard pleading for their usual morning's walk; and 
without waiting for an explanation, their master hurried 
away to answer their importunities. 


!* echoed Sir William, in unfeigned ast 


‘What adear, good, puzzling man is that!” said La 





Roseville, lifting up her hands. “ Well, he has no objec 
tion to appearing a la Turque, so that question is settled 
and | shall write the orders to Mrs. Trim immediately 
And let me see, have I a good store of cards!” she said 
opening a superb cabinet—“oh no, not half enough: | 
must send an immense commission to Mr. Papyrus, and j 
he does not send me new devices for my invifte—somethin, 
to make a sensation—I shall be very angry.” 

At this moment a servant entered the room with an ¢) 
lope, which was eagerly opened 

“ Shall the messenger wait, my lady ?”’ 

“No, tell him Sir William is out,” said Lady Roseville 
a tone of vexation, to which she gave free vent as soon a 
she was left alone. 
noying woman, Mrs. Management, for a party of exact|, 


** How provoking ! cards from that a 
the same description as L intend to give—pshaw ! intend 

I should say, for the whole plan must be given up—is i: 
short defeated, by the only woman in the world that I reall, 
hate. Vulgar wretch! I suppose she has been consultin, 
the almanac for a change of weather, and had her card 
ready to distribute on the first dispersion of the clouds. | 
we go, half the evening will be consumed in listening to th: 
history of how she managed to be in such good time, to sa 


nothing of her housekeeper’s forethought in the way o! 
jellies and conserves, which I guess will be recommends 


as excellent, although they can boast a fortnight’s es 
istence.”’ 

Thus did her ladyship endeavour to kill the time unt 
she saw Sir William returning from his walk, when shx 
flew to meet him, with the cause of her discomfiture ope: 
in her hand 

“See, my dear,” she exclaimed, “ how dangerous are 
delays! Here is neighbour Management thwarting all my 
designs for the amusement of myself and friends at o1 
blow.”’ 

Sir William read the invitation without paying any atte: 
tion to the lady's comments; then, looking up with a mos 
provokingly calin aspect, he asked 

“Do we go, Marianne ’ 

“Just as you please. If it were not so much trouble 1 
you to inake up your mind, | might have forestalled Mr: 
Management, and been gay at my own house, mstcad « 
swelling that silly creatare’s triumph 

“Well, then,” said Sir William, who had only heard th: 
first part of her ladyship’s answer, being comple tely er 
grossed with the beauty of his canine favourites, “we ha: 
better accept the invitation 

* This is intolerable,” said 1 ady Roseville, as she | 
her impenetrable spouse: “ yet, since it must be so, since | 
must go, L will astonish the natives with the splendour ¢ 
our costumes. Sir William's dark eyes will flash with ten 
told lustre from beneath a sultan’s turban; and besides 
there is an apathy, an indolence about him, that will we 


become the character 





she continued, endeavouring, i 
the di'emma, even to turn what she considered ber hu 
band's greatest faults to some account: proving the trut 
of the old ad: 


A fortnight was searcel 


age, that “necessity is the mother of invention 





sufficient to complete Lax 
Roseville’s preparations for Mrs. Management's fife 


last the dresses arrived Her ladyship arrayed herself j 


hers; she looked, as her maid told her, the beautitu 
creature in the world, and went to the dining-room in t 
full conviction that she should surprise Sir William into 
ecstacy of admiration The common topics of the da 
were, however, discussed, and the dinner half over bet 
he made any observation on his lady's attire, when, a 
dentally looking at her, lie said, in an unusual tone of a 
mation, 


Mar manne 


dressed you to-day 


Lless me, how indifferently your maid 
I never saw you looking so ill bef 
Well, this ts the most provoking of all!” exclaimed | 
ladyship, almost crying with vexation. “ The pains I have 
taken to have this dress exactly according to your w 
and now to be disappointed ; . 

My wishes!” said the astonished husband 


Yes; did not vou tell me vou preferred the Turk 
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iny other costume? and have not ! got two of the most su- 
perb suits both for myself and you?” 

“For me?” repeated Sir William, in a long note of 
unazement, 

“To be sure I have; and there is no doubt but you will 
he reckoned by far the most striking figure at the gala to- 
Richardson shall bring it,”’ said she, ringing the 
bell, “and show it to you.” 

The baronet stood endeavouring to solve the problem 
which had been so unexpectedly proposed to him; but be- 


morrow 


ing roused from his reverie by the appearance of Richard- 
son, turned from the huge mass of velvet, &c. with which 
e was loaded, with a look of horror. However, being se- 
riously engaged over an excellent dessert, which with Sir 
William was a sedative for all care aud a balm for all irri- 
tation, his lady had not much difficulty in persuading him 
that he was the veritable * superbe Orosmane,”’ when attired 
nthe dress she had purposed for him. In fact, so much 
was said about the brilliancy of his eyes and the dignity of 
his deportment, that, with the indolence of his character 
and the vanity common to man as well as womankind, he 
was at length inclined to believe “ that the trouble of oblig- 
ing Marianne was not so very irksome 

The clock struck nine oa the eventful evening of the 
fete, as Sir William Roseville’s carriage, containing ** two 


strange-looking people,’ as the peasants remarked, drove 
through the luxuriant plantations of Fairficlds, and, dash- 
ing ata rapid rate through the little village of Longbrook, 
to avoid observation, turned into the road that led to the 
residence of Mrs. Management. They had proceeded 
some distance, when the coachman intimated that it was 
next to impossible to go on, for the late rains had rendered 
the road a complete swamp, and the spirited horses would 
refuse to extricate the carriage if it once got to a dead set. 
At this moment a loud halloo from behind diverted their at- 
tention from this agreeable piece of intelligence. 

‘Help, help!” cried a deep-toned voice; “my Lord 
Dashaway’s caravan is overturned hard by, and all the in- 
abitants of the earth are brought low and bespattered 
with the mud of this delectable quagmire 

The figure who spoke was disguised after the manner of 
shakspeare’s clowns, and wore on his head a cap and bells, 
vinch every motion set a ringing 

Sir William’s horses took fright at the noise, and began 
to plunge and rear. 

“For goodness’ sake,” said Lady Roseville, “ give me 
yourcap! We shall all be murdered, my dear,” she conti- 
nued; “do pray go and see what can be done for the poor 

reatures who are in such a strait.” 

* That,” said the phlegmatic Sir William, “is out of my 
power; this long robe puts a stop to any other motion than 
islow march 

Pull it off,” said his lady 
Ah, do! 


help your fellow-creatures through a dirty world!” 


my master,” said the clown, “and come and 
After some consideration, and not a little exertion, he 
illowed himself to be conducted to such a scene as would 
ave been wortha “Jew'sey eto Cruikshank. A gipsy was 
ouring oil imto the wounds of a young quaker, whose head 
was bleeding profusely trom beneath his broad-brimmed 
uw; a Chinese was administering to the distresses of a 
helle Parisienne; and a Roman lady was supported in the 
rms of an English jockey. Shepherdesses were fain to 
ontent themselves with the assiduities of a Falstaff; and a 
! atly Macbeth was to be seen rubbing no vistowary spot 
om the palms of her fair hands Lady Dashaway, who 
was seriously hurt, had been the cause of the disaster, by 
iking the reins from his coachman and driving very mju- 
liciously ; while he at present cut a miserable figure, his 
udge's wig having changed trom its original snow-white 
vurity to a party-coloured appearance, somewhat resem- 


lmg the plumage ot the magpic« 





I say, Mr. Wiseacre,”’ he cried, as soon as he saw the 
centleman in the clown’'s dress returned, * if you had had 
e wit to doif your cap before, we should now have been 
urtaking of the hospitality of Orderly Hall 

I plead guilty, without taking into the account any 
your lordship’s errors in judgment,” said the clown; 
ind immediate ly began to ascertain the extent of the mis- 

er 

With the aid of Sir William’s muscular arm, he succeed- 
ed in placing the ladies out of danger, and messengers were 

spatched tor carriages, which there was but litte chance 
All idea of the “inazy dance” taded into 


ULtaming 1 in 


dim perspective; beaux forgot the wit which they intended 
to sport, and belles their premeditated repartees. 

In the midst of their consternation, a carriage was heard 
passing along the turnpike road. 

** Make an appeal to the humanity of the travellers,’ said 
Lord Dashaway ; and at the same moment the clown called 
in his deep sonorous voice for assistance, setting forth the 
pitiable condition of his party, of which his own person 
formed a pretty strong proof; but the louder he called, the 
faster the carriage rolled on. 

The shadows of night were thickening around them, 
and the situation of the disabled masqueraders was render- 
ed more deplorable by a fast descending shower. Present 

ly a horseman rode up: it was aservant from Orderly Hall, 
inquiring if a carriage had been seen on the road to Lon- 
don; and on receiving an affirmative answer, he instantly 
started off at full speed, saying that Miss Management had 
taken advantage of the confusion of the evening to elope 
with a young fellow who had been twice forbidden her 
mother’s weil-conducted mansion. 

* Did you see any thing of my carriage’ asked Sir Wil- 
liam Roseville with unusual quickness, but the mder clap- 
ped spurs to his horse, impatient of delay. 

* ‘This is some trick,’ cried Sir William in arage, whose 
anger, though not easily roused, was less easily appeased 
“What business had you, sir,” he said, addressing the 
clown, “to lead me here, when Lady Roseville so much re- 
quired my protection?” 
attitude. 

“was the only survivor,” said the clown with a pro- 
voking drawl; “the rest were all kilt, and you know | 


and he put himself into a boxing 


could not live alone.” 

“It allis as I suspect,”’ said the enraged Sir William, 
and then stalked off 
in his Lurkish boots, the ouly wreck remaiming of his late 


“you will net survive much longer ;” 


disguise. 

On he went, through thick and thin, till he reached the 
goal of his wishes, and there tound Lady Roseville, yawn- 
ing ona couch, the image of tatsgue and ennut 

The rooms of Orderly Hall, instead of presenting a dis- 
play of crowded gayety, were but half-filled, and the hostess 
herself in a state of alarm on account of the disappearance 
ot her eldest hope, which she tried in vain to conceal. The 


effect of the sc 





re Was not a little heightened by the ap- 
pearance of Sir William, who marched into the 1oom co- 
vered with the soil of his late undertaking 

“I'm glad I've found you,” he said, taking his wife's 
hand, “for | suspected I had lost you:” and looked upon 
her with the same delight that he gazes on his obedient 


dogs—' I am glad I have found you: but where is the car- 





* As safe as | am,” said Lady Roseville; and then whis 
pered, ** On the road to Gretna.” 

** And the horses too ?”’ asked Sir William, starting 

* No,” said her ladyship ; “ your bits of blood, like your 
wife, remain on hand: but really | could not resist the im 
portunities of Julia Management, as she met me at the en- 
trance, to resign my seat to her, since the poor girl told me 
that all the hacks in the neighbourhood were in requisition 
to take home Lord Dashaway's wounded regiment.’ 

‘And does her mother suspect you ! 

“Ohno, lve managed better,” said her ladyship, laughing 
asked Sir Williain. 
* Nay, you must contrive that; I have done my part, 


** How are we to get home? 


said the lady, yawning, when she saw that her lord and 
master did not entirely relish the joke 

Hlowever, another long half-hour brought them to the 
conclusion of the fancy-ball, which had so much excited 
Lady Roseville’s envy: the company separated in that state 
of pitiable discontent which is sure to succeed an unsuc 
cesstul or unenjoyed party of pleasure; and the distracted 
hostess was too much engrossed with her family cares to 
know whether Lady Roseville left the house in a chariot o1 
a balloon. 

All attempts to overtake the fugitives on the road to 
Gretna were unavailing ; and the young lady was united, 
not as she expected, to the younger branch of a noble fa 
mily of Milesian descent, but to the son of an honest ma 
nutacturer of Beltast; and to complete the discomfiture of 
the owner of Orderly Hall, the following paragraph shortly 
after went the round of the newspapers, ascribed to the 
pen of the gentleman who intended to have exercised his 
wit as the clown ov the unfortunate evening which had 
brought so much disappointment : 


The prep 


stions for the ball whicb recently tooh place at Orderly 


Hall were of the most splendid description; the beauty and variety ot 
the cecorations, and the taste and elegance of the arrangements—to 
say nothing of the protusion and excellence of the retreshments— sur 
passed all expectation indeed, the entertainment would bave gone off 
with the greatest colat, it the roads to the mansion bad been passable 
and, in short, I the whole had not been entirely spoiled by wus-ma 
vagement.™ Ackerman's Repository 
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The Jail.—President Adams, when he advanced the per 
tinent assertion, that “ the spirit of improvement was abroad 
upon the earth,’ was, of course, possessed of sufficient phi- 
iosophy to know that there are exceptions to a general rale 
and he did not consequently include im bis proposition © the 
honourable the corporation of the city of New-York.” We 
do not mean to insinuate that their “ Dictionnaire des Gour 
mands,”’ or their “ Giass’s Art of Cookery, has not under 
gone important alterations for the better in thea latest and 
most choice editions, or that their wines and punch are not 
superior in quality to what their less civilized predecessors 
dreamt of, much less tasted: no, no, far be nt from us \& 
impute to this sagacious and prudent body a halt in its on 
ward march to improvement m whatever relates to that seat 
and throne of the affections, vulgarly called the stomac h 
Their lL. ¢ 
the spacious corridors of Bellevue; their exquisite Monon 


sparkling im the soft sunbeams which play apor 


gahela, uniting, as the chemists would say, in definite pro 
portions with the refwed Havanna and golden Seville peal 
to form that triple compound, which has been aptly com 
pared to good-natured wit—a very appropriate artic le tor 
their honours’ use, by the way ; their prime ribs, which only 
cost a dollar per pound; thei hued capons stuffed wit! 
marjoram and thyme; and their ample puddings, enriches 
with all the fraits the Mediterranean shores produce : these 


and more than these, disprove the charge It is only t 


minor objects that they are either indifferent, or else slow 





in electing changes foolishly demanded by an mtrusive and 


bold press. They give some thousand tavern licenses ; an 
it is absurdly said, these do harm! that, while they give 
revenue of thirty-three thousand dollars, they merease pau 
perism and crime, and cost the people thrice that amount 
Fudge! 
* Remove the ja 1!" say the people * We wont 


The honourable the corporation kuow better 
say the 
honourable the members of the common council ~ We 
want to save your money. Have we not spent enough for 
the Paulding monument—the canal celebration—for our 
glorious dinners and suppers at Bellevue and Blackwell 

Island ¢ 


But shall we squander your property use lessly iway ’ tear 


These were necessary, and could not be avoided 


down a building like the jail, whose venerable antiquity fill 


every beholder with awe, akinto that the learned travelle: 


l experiences when he bebolds the monuments of ancient 


Carthage, and Thebes, and Rome? Shall we dilapidate 
! 


whose walls have so often re-echoed 


that splendid editice 
to the groans of the guilty, who have committed the greatest 
of crimes, incurring debt? Has it not been hallowed by the 


tread of the great and mighty, and bears it not the trace 





of their lotty aspirations i any an inspired verse strewed 


around? Above all, has not a most profound sage—pos 
sibly he came from Athens, in Ohio, on the Hockhockin 
river '—who has enlightened this mundane sphere with hi 
wise savs in the Morning Herald, pronounced the jail to be 
‘not without architectural beauties (ih that the wretc! 
had a thousand lives And so the honourable the corpe 
ration have deculed upon retaming the crand mayestic ed 
fice, to which the city hall acts as a foil, and upon convert 
ing it into a safe receptacle of the records of their own mos 
wise, and most sublime proceedings! The only fault we 
have to find with them is, that they have determined to cast 
over this building * not without architectural beauties 
a coat ot pl ister imitating marble’ Oh, spirit of Horac« 
look down upon these men; teach them the way to jom a 
fish's tail to the head of a beauty of Alsatia, and their tr: 
umph will be complete 

Another Novel. —A new novel, by the author of the Nu 
val Sketch Book 
monial Manwuvres,”” has just issued from the press 
Messrs. J.& J. Harpers, of this city This work is stron 


ly recommended by the English critics as possessing gre 


entitled Saints and Sailors, or Mati 


mterest 


A new Song-book.—Mr. J. Grigg, of Philadelphia, hay 


publist ed a duodecimo volume, entitled the Southern 


and Western Songster; being a choice collection of the 
most fashionable songs, many of which are or mal’? ‘Jj 


uve ever see 


is the neatest American sove- book we 
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ESE  —————————————————————————— — 
ONE HOUR WITH THEE. 


Composed by W. Carnaby, and sung by Mr. Philipps and Mr. Braham, with rapturous applause, at Covent-Garden Theatre, and the great 
Musical Festivals in England. 





This beautiful production—arranged for the Mirror by B. S. Barclay—has never before been published in America. 


One hour with thee, when summer's sun-set clo- ses, And day’s last blush-es gild the qui - et grove; 








thee, to watch the shutting ro - ses, And whis-per in thine ear soft tales of love! All the fond heart has treasured through 
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evening's dewy close for faithfullips to say. One hour with thee, One hour with thee. 
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‘ One hour with thee, when gentle spirits hover One hour with thee, at eve, can well repay ; 
One hour with thee, when day's dull toils are over, Around the guarded path, unheard, unseen: | One hour with thee, when day's dull toils are over 
And wearied nature courts the peaceful scene ; Then, all the vexing cares of busy day i One hour with thee, one hour with thee 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. No blight had touched, thou young and lovely one! ; And must we wander darkling? It is so! 
Who went down to the grave ere yet a change Yet should our spirits murmur not; thou wert 
ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG FRIEND. Had passed o’er thy young beauty, ere a soil $ ~~ But lent us for a season, and our hearts 
Had fallen on thy pure and lofty thoughts, : Still feel the influence of thy sojourn here ; 
Anp art thou dead? and has the sullen grave ; Or dimmed thy spirit bright—was this the cause ; ** Thou wert too like a dream of heaven” to be 
Closed o'er that form of beauty'’s manliest mould * } That thou wert early snatched from us away ? $ A resident on earth: that heaven which was 
And does the cold turf press upon that breast, 2 Wert thou a flower too fair for earth, that thus Thy fittest home, has claimed thee—fare thee we N 
Where virtue sat enthroned, where honour, worth Thou wert transplanted to a better sphere ? 
Where dignity with gentleness combined ? Yes! we may mourn for thee, as one for whom . sateen > 
Sweetness with nobleness, and graceful ease No blush our cheeks had stained: thou wert to us WOMAN'S CHARMS. 
With unassuming modesty ?—oh! where A star, which shed o’er all its gentle rays, Woman's smile a charm can give 
Could these be found combined? where, but in thee! Inspiring hope and gladness ; for the light : A joy that owns po measure ; 
And art thou dead? so young, so beautiful! Of thy young, joyous spirit, shed around Woman's love can wo relieve, 
Alas! that death should still delight to snatch Its own sweet lustre, gladdening the hearts Vielding nought but pleasure 
The fairest flowers! for, with fastidious grasp Of all within its sphere: thy silver tones, Sweet are the toils which love impels 
He shuns the useless weed and scentless flower ; The ear which once had heard, still thirsted for ; s There's nought its claims can sever 
rhe bright and beautiful the soonest meet And who that e’er beheld thy sunny smiles, : And man in willing bondage kneels 
The withering influence of his deadly touch. Forgot their gladdening influence? Oh! ‘twas sweet } At woman's shrine for ever. 
Why is it thus! why are the good, the fair, When wearied with this cold and heartless world, 2 Woman's eye a brightness throws 
The happy, and the loved—why are they aye And heart-sick with its hollowness, to turn 3 The heart alone discovers; 
The gad and earliest victims of his power ? To thy young, guileless spirit, to behold : Woman's lip a treasure shows, 
Why from the miserable wretch, who pines Thy frank and artless nature, which the world $ Meant to bless true lovers. 
Beneath the hand of sorrow, and who looks Contagious, hath not sullied, and to gaze ; Sweet are the toils which love impels 
Eagerly for his coming, as the heart Upon the sweet serenity which dwelt: 3 There's nought its chain can sever ; 
Which loves looks for the coming of the loved one In thy fair happy features, and drink in } And man in willing bondage kneels 
Why from him doth he fly? why on the heart The strains of clear, entrancing melody, t At woman's shrine for ever. 
Wrung with keen anguish, and the fragile form Which breathed the soul of music from thy voice 2 
Wasted by sickness, doth he still delay And must thy beauty and thy melody 7 i= : 
To strike? Alas! too oft the withering flower ; Lie chilled and hushed for ever? has the grave t The Mirror is printed and published every Saturday, for 
Must droop upon its stalk, long, long, ere comes ? Closed o’er that gentle heart, and graceful form ! ; the proprietor, at No. 163 W illiam-street, betw een Bee k 
The kindly blast to scatter its pale leaves } Is the light quenched of that fair star which shone y man and Ann streets, by Daniel Fanshaw.—Terms, [7 
i‘pon their earthly bed' But thou, whom vet } So brightly o’er our path? Oh! it is quenched $ Dollars per annum, payable in advance 

















